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treaty with Spain in 1819, that country gave up all claim to 
West Florida, which we had occupied already for nine years, 
and ceded East Florida. Our government on the other 
hand, gave up all claim to Texas, and paid an indemnity of 
five million dollars to our citizens who had claims against 
Spain. 

The new possession was in due time erected into a terri- 
tory, and there was a great influx of settlers, principally from 
the South, who still further increased the number of slaves. 
Afterwards came the great Seminole War, which taxed the 
resources of the government and checked immigration. 
The betrayal of the chief, Osceola, was a disgrace to the 
American authorities. By 1845, owing to the policy of giv- 
ing lands to armed settlers, the peninsula was populous enough 
to be admitted as a State. 

Mr. Fairbanks gives a very striking account of the part 
Florida took in the civil war. He also pictures well the suf- 
ferings the people underwent, in common with those of the 
rest of the South, during the reconstruction period. Since 
the restoration of good government, however, there has been 
a phenomenal growth in population and a great progress in 
education and business. 

The space allotted to this modern and interesting period 
is, as we have intimated, tantalizingly brief, but it is at least 
a pleasure to add that Mr. Fairbanks makes it clear that the 
future of his adopted State is a very bright one. 

* B.J. R. 

DR. BRIGGS'S BOOK. 

General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1S99. 

The recent withdrawal of Dr. DeCosta, of New York, 
from the ministry and communion of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and its close and avowed connection with the 
reception of Dr. Briggs into the same ministry, have called 
attention afresh to the agitation of last summer, when the 
latter was advanced to the priesthood, and also to the book 
before us, which appeared about the same time. 
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In fact, the deposition of Dr. Briggs from the Presbyterian 
ministry and his subsequent ordination to that of the Episco- 
pal Church have, we venture to think, given to the Professor's 
latest work a prominence which even his recognized attain- 
ments as a biblical scholar would hardly have won for it. 

The book, as the author tells us in the preface, is "a thor- 
ough revision of a previous volume on biblical study, issued 
fifteen years ago." It is really an old book "made over 
into a new one," and materially enlarged in the process. 
Not only have the original chapters been multiplied and en- 
riched, but two new ones have been added on the inerrancy 
of Holy Scripture and its credibility, while the subject of 
Historical Criticism has been transferred from what was orig- 
inally the " Reference Library" to the body of the book and 
developed into chapters. In other words, in these chapters 
the author has given us his views on what he terms "the 
burning question" of the Higher Criticism. 

In the early part of this old-new work Dr. Briggs gives us 
valuable information, in a handbook form, on such subjects 
as "The Scope of the Study," " The Language of the Bi- 
ble," "The History and Formation of the Canon," "Biblical 
Prose and Poetry," and "Textual (or ' lower ') Criticism." 

In connection with the history of the Higher Criticism he 
takes occasion to refer to his own position, and contends 
that the action of the General Assembly of what he now 
terms the " Presbyterian denomination in the U. S. A.," in 
suspending him from the ministry, was based on the twofold 
charge of "teaching that Moses is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch and Isaiah is not the author of half the book that 
bears his name." Coupling this statement with the extreme 
positions advanced by Dr. Briggs in the volume before us, 
we must certainly give the members of the General Assem- 
bly credit for wonderful prescience. 

In an age when the great lawgiver of Israel is widely held 
to have been an editor rather than an author, and when wise 
men have discovered from "internal evidence " not two but 
three Isaiahs, it might seem as if the Green-Princeton school 
of thought in the "Presbyterian denomination" were in- 
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clined to be hypersensitive in their worship of a biblical fe- 
tich. But any candid and impartial student of Dr. Green's 
works on the Pentateuch and the book of Genesis must ad- 
mit that the learned writer has made a very strong case for 
Moses as an author, and has struck a hard if not a crushing 
blow at the divisive hypothesis of the advanced school of 
higher critics. 

Then, too, there are plenty of earnest and intelligent Chris- 
tian people in the world still who have an unhappy faculty of 
remembering that, after all, the documentary hypothesis of 
Astruc and Eichorn, on which so much has been built, and 
which has been so marvelously and minutely developed and 
transformed by later and ingenious hands into E. and J., and 
D. and P., with the many and puzzling strata, and their man- 
ifold and convenient redactors, is at best but a hypothesis. 
No one has seen these earlier documents, with their varying 
dates and " sign-post," and often conflicting, initials. There 
is no non-internal evidence that they ever existed ; and even 
if they did, it taxes the credulity of the most credulous to be- 
lieve that they were so freely and indiscriminately used as to 
have exhausted the colors of the paint box in a recent volume 
of the Polychrome Bible. 

But our author has no doubt or difficulty. He apparently 
accepts all the results of the Higher Criticism, with an occa- 
sional reference to some of the school who are "rationalistic 
or unbelieving," and writes about pseudonymic authors and 
pseudepigraphic books, and authorless psalms and prophe- 
cies, as glibly as if results had been and are being achieved 
as sure as scientific inquiry. He walks with an air of jaunty 
dogmatism among these records of the past. 

He adopts, for instance, the Wellhausen-Cheyne view of 
the post-exilic origin of the Psalter, and seems quite unaware 
of the fact that there is another side to the question. Dr. 
Sharpe's detailed work of 1894, and Dr. Robertson's able 
treatment of the subject in the Crowell lectures of the same 
year, published in 1898, are totally ignored. And yet 
Cheyne's statements that " not one of the Psalms can be as- 
signed to preexilian times, except a part of Psalm 18," which 
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lie assigns to the time of Joshua, and "that the religious tone 
of the Psalter is far above what could have been reached by 
David, or long after David's time," are more than met by 
the careful and scholarly work of the above authors. 

Of the work of the late Dean Burgon and his successor 
and former coworker, Mr. Miller, and the keen conflict be- 
tween the Westcott-Hort and Burgon-Miller schools as to the 
textual criticism, and the value of certain of the old uncials 
and their relative importance when compared with the cur 
sives and versions, he seems equally unaware, or else he has 
simply accepted a one-sided view of the subject. 

He quite properly points the analogy between the Tubingen 
attack on the New Testament and the development hypothe- 
sis of the Wellhausen-Kuenen school as to the books of the 
Old Testament, but he seems oblivious to the fact that 
the Tubingen theory has been knelled and coffined ; that 
nail after nail has been driven into its sumptuous casket, 
until Harnack has practically replaced the New Testament 
books where the "traditional" teaching put them years ago. 
So he fails to see, as many intelligent and devout students of 
the Old Testament do, the ultimate fate of a line of treat- 
ment, as to the growth of this part of God's Word, which is 
fearlessly and blindly dashing along the Tubingen road, and 
"riding for a fall." 

He writes as an earnest and devout believer in the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. He seems deeply loyal to our blessed 
Lord, and to his place as the central point of Holy Scripture. 
He claims that both the Old and the New Testament are being 
made " more intelligible and more interesting" by present- 
day criticism. But his love is blinding, and we feel at times 
like asking him to what Bible he refers when he speaks of 
it as "Holy Scripture." 

We are far from being pessimistic as to the results of the 
critical movement. We are hardly in sympathy, for instance, 
with Bishop Thompson's scathing and characteristic denun- 
ciation of the "Higher Critics." We recognize the fact 
that literary criticism has its place and its part to play in 
relation to the Scriptures; but we very much fear that 
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among a certain school of thought there is a marked and 
dangerous tendency to accept conclusions not because they 
have been based upon sufficient premises but because they 
have been stated and restated by their doughty and devoted 
champions. Mark Twain once said that if you tell a lie and 
stick to it long enough, it will become history; and we have 
a strong suspicion that Dr. Briggs and some of his more 
daring coworkers in the field of Higher Criticism are, in 
their fatuity, sticking to some things so long that hypotheses 
have grown to certainties by a process of sheer familiarity. 

We rise from the perusal of our author's work with an 
uncomfortable feeling. We find ourselves asking what its 
effect will be upon the average reader of its seven hundred 
pages. We confess to a sense of unsettlement ourselves 
when, for instance, we find the story of the sun and moon 
standing still in the days of Joshua spoken of as a "poetic 
extract from an ancient ode," and relegated to the category 
of "legends," and when the account of the deluge is sum- 
marily disposed of in these words, taken from Ryle: "No 
such vast accumulation of water all over the territorial globe 
has taken place in the geological period to which our race 
belongs. The language relating to the catastrophe is that of 
ancient legend describing a prehistoric event." Yet an 
eminent geologist, Sir William Dawson, assured us that the 
deluge is " an established event in geological history," and 
" not a local but a very widely extended phenomenon," and 
that the story as presented in Genesis is that of an eyewit- 
ness or of eyewitnesses." We feel like saying to our au- 
thor, "Audi alteram partem." 

The statement that sixteen of the Old Testament books, 
and the greater part of twenty-two, or more than half, are 
anonymous, is certainly startling, and the contention, based 
on an unsustained assumption of the post-exilic origin of 
certain books, that the devout and divinely chosen guard- 
ians of a pure monotheistic faith knew nothing of "the sin 
of speaking lies as such" until after the exile, when they 
were inoculated with Persian ethics, is refreshingly amus- 
ing, if not grotesquely absurd. 
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Dr. Briggs excels as an analyst, but he is lacking in dis- 
crimination and balance. The result is a voluminous trea- 
tise poorly put together, and, as its outcome, a "Bible" 
which the ultra-Protestant world, out of which the gifted au- 
thor has recently stepped, can no longer regard as an ob- 
ject of worship, and in which its children will have to part 
with "the sweet stories told them in early life," because 
they are only " products of the imagination, and we dare 
not build on them as historic verities." 

But in the general unsettlement the Catholic Churchman 
will feel more than ever thankful that behind the Book so 
analyzed and mutilated and disparaged there is the Church, 
"the Church, of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth" — the Church whose privilege and glory it is to 
"define and guard, and to define in order to guard," the 
sacred and divine deposit of the Christian "faith once and 
for all delivered to the saints." R. H. S. 



AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT. 

The Study of History in Schools. Report to the American Historical 
Association by the Committee of Seven: A. C. McLaughlin, Chairman; 
Herbert B. Adams, Geo. L. Fox, A. B. Hart, Chas. H. Haskins, Lucy M. 
Salmon, H. Morse Stephens. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 

The committee whose work is embodied in the above re- 
port was appointed in the early winter of 1896 by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, to consider the subject of history 
in secondary schools and to draw up a scheme of college en- 
trance examinations in history. By means of circulars sent 
to typical schools in all parts of the Union, and by personal 
discussion with whatever secondary schoolmen they could 
come into contact with, the committee tried to get at the 
general sentiment on the subject and to present it in a crys- 
tallized form. 

Within the last ten years the number of students studying 
history (other than United States history) has increased 152 
per cent — a rate of increase lower than that of only one other 
study; evidently there is some need of a plan for entrance 

examinations which will give some credit to students having 
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